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literature and history, and a brief introduction by Professor 
Barrett Wendell, there is a prefatory note in which Professor 
Lomax interprets the spirit of the ballads and briefly explains 
his method of collecting and editing them. The book, though 
professedly popular in tone and plan, is an important contribu- 
tion to ballad literature, and should prove an incentive to stu- 
dents in other sections of the country to make permanent 
record of similar folk-songs. McB. 
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The Poems of Sophie Jewett. Memorial edition. With biographical in- 
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Bound in blue checked gingham suggestive of pinafores, and 
decorated on the inside covers back and front with dainty 
sketches of children swinging and reading under the shade of an 
old oak before the home porch, Burges Johnson's rhymes are 
adapted both to grown-ups and to children, and, in the words of 
the author, "have but one excuse for their wide variety — a 
spirit of home bade the writing of them all." The sentiment is 
true, the style simple, and the verse musical. 

Not as much can be said of Dr. DeMenil's verse, about one 
third of which, he tells us in his preface, are collected from 
Sunday issues of St. Louis and other daily newspapers. Other 
verses are reprinted from "a former book by the writer," Songs 
in Minority. But "many of the verse bearing date subsequent 
to 1886 herein receive their baptism of type." In the juvenile 
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verse, "written when the author was in his twenties," there is 
little to justify their recall from the oblivion of a newspaper 
office ; nor does the maturer verse contain much of permanent 
worth, despite the author's prefatory warning to "the average 
critic" that "the writer has 'the honesty of his convictions.'" 

In Virginia, the theme of which is the well-known story of 
Virginius sacrificing his daughter to save her from the lust of 
the tyrannical Claudius, there is an ambitious and praiseworthy 
attempt at a tragedy in blank verse. But the play has many 
and obvious defects, apparently those of a beginner. There is, 
first of all, a woodenness in the characters, especially the men. 
Where we expect strength and true passion, we discover only a 
puerile outburst of rhetorical exclamation. 

Appius rises, his face ablaze with passion : 

"Make way, ye fools; I'll call my colleagues here 
With all their lictors ! There will be bloodshed ! " 

The blank verse is stiff and strongly end-stopt : and there are 
surprising errors in grammar, the most glaring of which is the 
constant use of hath as a plural. The play is well conceived, 
but the author has failed to do justice to the grandeur and 
awfulness of the theme. 

More favorable criticism may be made of the short poems 
contained in this same volume, some of which display true 
poetic feeling. 

In May bloom and Myrtle, the mood is of a far different sort — 
light and gay, with only a suggestion of seriousness in a group 
of fourteen short poems at the close, entitled "Song and 
Shadow." The best poems in the volume are included in the 
"Lyrics ofNature" and "Light Verse," for the "Lyrics of Love" 
seem a bit artificial and lead one to suspect that the author is a 
confirmed bachelor, whose love affairs have never weighed heavy 
on his heart. In all his verse there are grace, lightness, aban- 
don, and a very kindly spirit that looks on the joyous side of 
life. 

The "three loves" of the stalwart Bishop Coadjutor of 
Virginia belong to the camp and field, "love's garden," and 
the sanctuary, and, the,, verses make clear that the Bishop was a 
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whole-hearted fighter and lover and that he is to-day a manly 
apostle and soldier of righteousness. In his poems celebrating 
the old South and her heroes in the Civil War, there is no trace 
of bitterness, no raking up of dead issues, no vain regret for 
days that are gone, but a natural, honest pride in brave deeds 
and noble men. 

In The Hill 0' Dreams there is Irish verse, melodious in 
metre, plaintive in tone, with an occasional touch of whimsical 
humor ; weird too at times, with a suggestion of haunted pools 
by the wayside ; and, in one poem at least, vigorous in its 
call for strong and self-sacrificing men to help Ireland in 
its need. 

Drawing their inspiration from the art and poetry and scenery 
of Italy, from her reading and study of mediaeval English, 
French, and Latin poetry, and from her joy in the beauty of 
earth and sea and sky, the poems of Sophie Jewett exhibit a 
wide range of subject and a notable variety in verse form. 
Though many of the poems are tinged with sadness and shadowed 
by the thought of death, there is no morbidness in them, no 
weak lament, no rebellion against the inevitable, but always a 
spirit of courage and hope and a faith in the immortality of 
love. 

The latest poems of William Watson appear in a thin volume 
of less than fifty pages, and include a tribute to the late King 
Edward and to his successor, King George ; a dramatic dia- 
logue between King Alfred (drawing near to his last days) and 
his good friend, Asser, the Welshman ; and a few condensed, 
realistic sketches of a storm at sea, followed by swift glimpses 
of New York, of "Florida's sweet orange-flaming shore," and 
and of Cuba, "a balmy land of dusky faces." "Sable and 
Purple," the poem which gives the title to the volume, is a 
worthy tribute to a good king : 

A man not too remote, or too august, 
For other mortal children of the dust 
To know and to draw near. 



He saw clear Duty plain, nor from that highway swerved, 
And, unappalled by his majestic fate, 
Pretended not to greatness, yet was great, 

16 
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And for King George the language is not less strong and 
explicit, nor the tribute less dignified, graceful, and sincere : 

And may the inscrutable years, 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 

Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not fade — 

A chaplet and a crown divinely made 

Out of your people's love, your people's trust : 

For wanting these all else were but as dust 

In the great balance wherein Kings are weighed. 

McB. 



Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 1832-1910. By William Morton Payne, LL.D. 
Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The year 1910 was made notable in literary and social annals 
by the deaths of Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Leo Tolstoi. The 
coupling of these names is suggested not merely by the coin- 
cidence of the two deaths, but also and far more by the many 
points of resemblance between the two men. Each came to be 
regarded as the intellectual spokesman of his own country, each 
started as a novelist and ended as a social reformer, each was an 
idealist and each showed an almost fanatical love of truth and 
justice, each worked away from the faith in which he had been 
reared. We are not concerned here with the question of whether 
these two men were right or wrong in their religious beliefs. 
Right or wrong they were perfectly sincere and honest in their 
views and showed the courage of their convictions. 

In the monograph on the Norwegian writer, the religious de- 
velopment of Bjornson is clearly indicated, but the presentation 
is at times marred by the suggestion that his was the only pos- 
sible solution of the great question of religious belief. It is one 
thing to describe the mental processes by which a certain in- 
dividual has developed "a gospel that needs no church for its 
promulgation, and no ceremonial for the enhancement of its im- 
pressiveness." It is quite another thing to state that "it is no 
small thing to have found the way, and to have helped others 
likewise to find the way, out of the mists of superstition, through 
the valleys of doubt and despondency athwart the thickets of 
prejudice and bigotry, with all their furtive foeman, up to these 
sublime heights of serenity." As a description of Bjornson's 



